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in Dorchester, Mass., where he was made a free-
man on May 4, 1632. When Francis was eight
years old, his father, who was a leather mer-
chant, moved to Lowell, Mass., and here the boy
obtained a common-school education. While still
m his teens he was apprenticed to a machinist
and upon completing his apprenticeship in 1848,
he entered the employ of the Gloucester (N. J.)
Machine Works, where he continued for four
years, first as a journeyman machinist and af-
terwards as a contractor. In 1852 he entered
the Colt armory at Hartford, Conn., and worked
there two years. It was here he met his future
partner, Amos Whitney, and after accepting the
superintendency of the Phoenix Iron Works,
Hartford, in 1854, he soon secured the transfer
of Whitney to the same establishment, where
they worked together until 1864.

Meanwhile, in 1860, Pratt and Whitney began
doing machine work on their own account in
their spare time, and in 1862 took a third person,
Monroe Stannard, into partnership and enlarged
their shop. By 1864 their business had grown
to such extent that the two men gave up their
positions at the Phoenix Iron Works, and in
1865 constructed the first building of the Pratt
& Whitney firm. Pratt was a pioneer and lead-
ing spirit in improvements in manufacture of
machine tools, and tools for making guns and
sewing machines. He was active in promoting
the manufacture of interchangeable parts, a sys-
tem now in universal use, inaugurating it in his
own factory during the Civil War in the mak-
ing of firearms. After the war Pratt introduced
this system abroad, and his company manufac-
tured practically all of the machinery for many
of the armories of western Europe, the company's
orders from abroad in the period between 1865
and 1875 exceeding $2,000,000 in value. One
great hindrance to the general adoption of the
system of interchangeable parts was the irregu-
larity in the standards of measure, particularly
of length; and it was due largely to Pratt's ef-
forts that there came about the establishment of
a standard system of gages for both the United
States and Europe. The standards so obtained
became the basis of the gages which Pratt &
Whitney subsequently produced. In 1888 the
company began the manufacture of the Hotch-
kiss revolving cannon for the United States
Navy, as well as three- and six-pound rapid-fire
guns, and in subsequent years, until the Hotch-
kiss gun was discontinued, turned out over four
hundred of them. Pratt patented a number of
machine tools, the most important being a ma-
chine for planing metal, Aug. 17, 1869; a gear-
cutting machine, July i, 1884; and a milling
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machine, July 28, 1885. The second of these,
which permitted the production of correctly
shaped teeth of gears, was the first to permit the
production of fine gear work. Pratt remained
as president of his company until 1898. There-
after, he served as consulting engineer to the
organization until his retirement about two years
prior to his death. He was an alderman of Hart-
ford for several years and a director of a number
of industrial corporations in New England. He
was a charter member of the American Society
of Mechanical Engineers and a vice-president in
1881. On Oct. 31, 1850, he married Harriet E.
Cole of Lowell, and at his death was survived by
his widow and two children.
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PRATT, JOHN (Apr. 14, 1831-^. 1900), jour-
nalist, inventor, was born in Unionville, S. G,
the son of John J. and Dorcas E. (Moore) Pratt.
After attending the local public schools, he en-
tered Cokesbury College, a church school in the
village of that name in his native state, and was
graduated in 1849, receiving the degree of B.A.
He immediately began newspaper work and at
the same time studied law, working in various
small towns both in South Carolina and Ala-
bama. Presumably journalism was the more
appealing occupation and in the course of fifteen .
years he obtained some reputation in this field.
In 1852 he married Julia R. Porter, daughter of
Benjamin F. Porter of Alabama. Accompanied
by his wife Pratt went abroad in 1864 and lived
in England for a number of years. This was just
at a time when the press had become greatly in-
terested in the efforts of a few inventors to pro-
duce a writing machine, realizing the great ad-
vantages in the way of legibility, compactness,
and neatness of print as well as increased speed
over against long-hand writing. Pratt had no
mechanical training but a writing machine was
particularly appealing to him as a journalist and
it seems that, shortly after reaching England, he
began experiments, employing an English model-
maker to assist him. He received from the Brit-
ish Patent Office provisional protection of his
idea in 1864, and on Dec. I, 1866, was granted a
British patent, No. 3,163, for a writing mecha-
nism which he called a "ptereotype." A month or
two later he was invited to exhibit his device be-
fore the Society of Arts, the Society of Engi-
neers in London, and before the Royal Society
of Great Britain. George C Mares, in his His-
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